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usually from twenty to twenty-four inches long, and 
occasionally as much as forty; and it is capable of 
growing even should it fall where it is wholly under 
water in the early stage of its further development. 
When the young plantlet is ready to separate from the 
parent, the aperture made by the growing radicle is 
sufficiently large to allow the inclosed or apical end 
to slip out, leaving the empty fruit still attached to the 
branch. And when this happens, there is a fully-formed 
leaf-bud at the top, from which the stem is developed. 
The primary root does not grow much after falling, but 
stout secondary roots are thrown out from this axis, 
successively, one above the other; and as they assume 
an arched form, and are produced in all directions, the 
plant becomes very firmly fixed. The American Rhizo- 
phera Mangle is very closely allied to the Asiatic and 
African R. mucronata; but whereas there is only one 
genus and one species of the order in the New Worid, 
there are several in the Old. 

Singular to say, the only herbaceous plant of the 
Asiatic mangroves, Acanthus ilicifolius,\% supported by 
similar stilt-roots. Most of the other trees and shrubs of 
the mangrove vegetation have horizontal roots, often of 
enormous length and strength, and some of them produce 
the so-called knee-roots in great abundance. These 
roots grow out of the ground, at an angle of about 45 0 , 
to a height of a foot or two, or perhaps more, and 
return to the ground at about the same angle, forming an 
anchor-like attachment. But their function is not merely 
to hold the plant. They are abundantly furnished with 
lenticels, through which the interchange of gases takes 
place—at least, such is the opinion of several eminent 
physiologists. Indeed, Karsten designates them breath¬ 
ing roots. Schimper figures negative geotropic roots of 
Avicennia tomentosa, which grow quite erect, from a 
thicker horizontal root, to a height of about a foot, and are 
either undivided or forked, and taper to a point. They 
are thickly studded with lenticels, as are the stilt-roots of 
Rhizophora. Another modification of root-production is 
exhibited by some of the mangrove-trees. Like Rhizo¬ 
phora, they produce aerial roots; but, instead of their 
remaining free, they eventually grow to the stem and 
outwards, forming plate-like buttresses. 

Many other interesting facts might be extracted from 
the papers cited ; but enough has been said to give an 
idea of the nature and value of their contents. 

W. Botting Hemsley. 


RICARDO’S “POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. By David 
Ricardo. Edited, with Introductory Essay, Notes, and 
Appendices, by E. C. K. Conner, M.A., Lecturer on 
Economic Science, University College, Liverpool. 
(London : George Bell and Sons, 1891.) 

HIS edition of Ricardo’s “ Principles ” will be found 
useful to students of political economy. In addition 
to a large number of footnotes, the editor contributes an 
introductory essay of forty pages, and two short ap¬ 
pendices—(1) on Ricardo and his critics, (2) on the effect 
upon rent of improvements in the fertility of land. The 
introductory essay gives a general account and brief 
critical estimate of Ricardo’s work. It is characterized 
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by judicial moderation and impartiality ; and many am¬ 
biguities and obscurities, due to the defects of Ricardo’s 
style, are cleared away. Naturally, the abstract theory 
of value is treated first ; and here the editor acknow¬ 
ledges that Ricardo did not attach sufficient importance 
to the influence of demand in determining value. But, 
on the serious question of the relation of capital to labour, 
he hardly seems to make Ricardo’s position clear. He 
says (p. xxxix.) ;— 

“ Of course, the mere fact that capital is subject to 
such replacements enables us to assert that, in the long 
run, there is a tendency to some equality of reward be¬ 
tween indirect labour (i.e. labour embodied in capital) 
and direct labour. Thus in a somewhat abstract and 
general way we may renew our previous statement that 
commodities exchange in the ratio of their cost ot 
production.” 

This passage, in which the editor concludes his general 
criticism of Ricardo’s theory of cost of production, appears 
to involve the very fallacy that some Socialists have 
committed in their reasonings based on Ricardo. For it 
suggests their doctrine that capital is nothing but labour 
applied indirectly to production. Now Ricardo most 
explicitly avoided this fallacy. .Fie wrote (p. 27) : — 

“On account of the time which must elapse before one 
set of commodities can be brought to market, they will 
be valuable, not exactly in proportion to the quantity of 
labour bestowed on them, . . . but something more to 
compensate for the greater length of time which must 
elapse before the most valuable can be brought to 
market.” 

In short, Ricardo distinctly points out that an additional 
value arises when the same quantum of labour is extended 
over a larger period of time. 

On the question of the distribution of reward between 
capita! and labour, the editor remarks (p. xxxviii.) :— 

“ The two great agents in production—labour and 
capital—so divide total value between them that an 
increase in the value obtained by the one implies a 
diminution in the share of value falling to the other.” 

This apparently harmless truism is elaborated with 
painful prolixity. But the form in which Ricardo ap¬ 
plied it was always “Profits depend on wages - ’—never 
“ Wages depend on profits.” With Ricardo, profits were 
the residue of production remaining over and above the 
value of the standard of comfort; and he did not enter 
too closely into the question of the forces determining 
variations in this standard. This crucial error shows 
itself throughout all Ricardo’s reasonings—notably in 
his theory of taxation. 

In Appendix B, the treatment of the effects upon rent 
of improvements in the fertility of land is very unsatis¬ 
factory. The editor says that Ricardo made two assump¬ 
tions—one implicitly and the other explicitly. But if he 
had properly interpreted the assumption explicitly made, 
he would have seen that the other was unnecessary. 
Ricardo explains quite clearly that the contemplated 
improvement is assumed not to disturb “ the difference 
between the productive powers of the successive portions 
of capital.” The editor most gratuitously interprets dif¬ 
ference to mean ratio, in the face of the fact that all 
Ricardo’s illustrations assume constancy of difference, 
not constancy of ratio. Now Prof. Marshall has shown 
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that, with Ricardo’s premiss, his conclusion is absolutely 
correct without any further assumption. If, on the other 
hand, we adopt constancy of ratio (instead of constancy 
of difference )—which was Mill’s (not Ricardo’s) supposi¬ 
tion—then some further assumption must be made in 
order to demonstrate that improvement in fertility pro¬ 
duces diminution of rent. In proving this point, the 
editor uses an unnecessarily complicated piece of mathe¬ 
matical reasoning. 

Without further dwelling on these defects, it is only 
necessary to say that the explanatory footnotes are every¬ 
where extremely helpful, and that the frequent references 
to Ricardo’s “ Letters to Malthas ” will be found espe¬ 
cially useful in further elucidating the great economist’s 
doctrines. W. E. J. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Photographic Pastimes: a Hand-book for Amateurs. 
By Hermann Schnauss. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. (London : Iliffe and Son, 1891.) 

Many and varied are the effects that can be produced 
with the aid of the camera, and the present work gives a 
plain and popular account of the methods that have been 
adopted in producing them. The five chapters are 
headed, respectively — specialities, curiosities, photo¬ 
graphy by peculiar arrangements, photographic optical 
entertainments, and entertainments with photographic 
prints. 

In carrying out the experiments contained under the 
first two headings, amateurs will find their time fully oc¬ 
cupied, while the novel effects that can be obtained will 
afford both instruction and amusement. With reference 
to taking pictures by moonlight, we can quite agree with 
the author when he says that “ if the moon is included 
in the picture, its track will make a straight band of light 
nearly half-way across the photograph, which, besides 
the peculiar illumination of the landscape, gives a most 
characteristic effect .” The characteristic effect, we should 
think, would be very decided. 

An excellent and easy method of producing ghosts, 
which may prove useful to amateurs, and which is not 
wholly described in this book, is as follows ;*—The ghost 
consists of a person completely covered over with a sheet, 
the latter being so adjusted as to give a dim outline of 
the head ; when in position, a short exposure of about 
half an inch of magnesium is given : then, as soon after¬ 
wards as possible, without moving anything with the 
exception of the ghost (which now is no longer required), 
another exposure is made, by means of a magnesium flash 
light, of the other figures that are required for the picture. 
In this manner excellent results have been obtained, the 
pattern on the wall appearing through the ghost, giving it 
quite a realistic appearance. 

In these and the remaining chapters, descriptions of 
many novelties too numerous to mention are given, of 
which the following may serve as types—caricature, 
composite, and pin-hole photographs, statuary portraits, 
kaleidoscopic and stroboscopic pictures, &c. 

Altogether, amateurs will find in this hand-book much 
that will occupy them during the winter months, when 
out door photography is more or less at a standstill. 

On Surrey Hills. By a “ Son of the Marshes.” (Edin¬ 
burgh and London : W. Blackwood and Sons, 1891.) 
The Surrey hills are so well known that an ordinary 
writer would find it hard to say anything fresh about them. 
The “ Son of the Marshes,” however, has an exception¬ 
ally good power of observation, and even familiar facts he 
is able to present in a way that seems to give them new 
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vitality. In all his books he is especially interesting in 
passages dealing with the habits of animals, and there 
are many such passages in the present volume. No 
secondhand information is offered ; the author tells us 
only of things which he himself has had opportunities of 
noting. Most of the chapters have already appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, but many who read them there 
will be glad to possess them in their present form. The 
manuscripts of the “ Son of the Marshes ” have, as usual, 
been edited by Mr. J. A. Owen, who does not say precisely 
how much his editorial work includes. 

Heroes of the Telegraph By J. Munro. (London: 

Religious Tract Society, 1891.) 

The author of this book desires that it shall be regarded 
as in some respects a sequel to his volume on “ Pioneers 
of Electricity.” He begins with a short account of the 
origin of the telegraph, and then sketches the lives and 
principal achievements of those discoverers and inventors 
to whom we owe the electric telegraph and the telephone 
—Charles Wheatstone, Samuel Morse, Sir William 
Thomson, Sir William Siemens, Fleeming Jenkin, j. P. 
Reis, Graham Bell, Thomas Alva Edison, and D. E. 
Hughes. In an appendix, Mr. Munro gives brief accounts 
of various other investigators whose names are intimately 
connected with his subject. He has a plain, straight¬ 
forward style, and the book will give much pleasure to 
young readers who take interest in the practical applica¬ 
tions of science. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The Koh-i-Nur. 

Dr. Ball, in his reply (Nature, vol. xliv. p. 592) to my 
criticisms on his “true history ” of the Koh-i-Nur, feels aggrieved 
that I “smite him in season and out of season,” and considers 
me in the light of a partisan, for doing so. I can assure him 
that my criticisms were absolutely impersonal, as I have never, 
to my knowledge, seen him in my life, and bear no kind of ill- 
natured feeling towards him ; indeed, I said whatever I was 
able honestly to do in favour of his work. But of course, where 
I considered his arguments to be groundless or illogical, I met 
them. If he has read into my remarks an asperity I did not 
desire to impart to them, surely he should blame himself some¬ 
what for the style of his attacks on those who went before him, 
and of whom I have shown that they knew not less, but more, 
of the subject than he did himself. 

I have pleasure in withdrawing my expression of an accusation 
that Prof. H. H. Wilson was one of those against whom Dr. 
Ball threw out a sneer in relation to the earlier history and 
traditions attaching to the Koh-i-Nur. I supposed that, as 
he has laboured to make his knowledge of the authorities 
on the subject complete, he would certainly have known what 
was of common knowledge at the time as to the author¬ 
ship of by far the most interesting notice ever penned on 
the Koh-i-Nur. But that was long ago. It was that notice, 
however, that brought me into such contact as I have had with 
the subject. As a young Professor at Oxford, I had the honour 
of knowing the great master of Sanskrit and of Indian lore : 
and as I had been interested in Indian history I ventured to 
approach him now some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago on 
the subject of the values assigned by him to certain weights 
referred to in his article. I drew his attention to Babar’s valua¬ 
tion of the mishkal in ratis, and I further pointed out the prob¬ 
ability of the retention by Shah Jahan of the Mogul diamondin 
his captivity. He received my suggestions in the kindest spirit, 
and offered me every help in further inquiry ; and at the East 
India Company’s Library he placed all the documents before me. 

I shall not weary your readers with thrashing out and again 
winnowing the various statements involved in this controversy. 
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